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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful works 
of art, or objects of scientific value, or a donation 
to its financial resources, aids in the growth of 
these collections and the extension of its service 
is contributing substantially to the glorious mis- 
sion of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE 


Tue Carnecig Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to new Spapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages, with 
the usual credit. 
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FOUNDER'S DAY 1940 


Founder's Day will have its annual celebration 
on the evening of October 24 in the Carnegie Music 
Hall, and following the precedent set three years 
ago, will begin at eight oclock precisely. The 
war in Europe has made it impossible to assemble 
the usual International Exhibition, which has 
heretofore been inaugurated on this occasion, but 
in lieu of that Mr. Homer Saint-Gaudens has 
organized a retrospective exhibition to be known 
as a Survey of American Painting. This has been 
referred to in more detail on page 118. 

The Founder's Day address will be delivered by 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger, President and Publisher of 
the New York Times. At the conclusion of the exer- 
cises in the Music Hall, the galleries will be thrown 
open to the Founder's Day audience for a preview 
of the Survey of American puerny. This visit to the 
art halls takes the place of the press view formerly 
held on the preceding evening, which has been 
discontinued. Invitations will be sent to all those 
desiring them, and the order of seating will be 
first come, first served. The Survey of Painting 
will be thrown open to the general public at 
10 oclock on the morning of October 25. 


FORTITUDE IN LONDON 


The following letter to John O'Connor Jr. 
Department of Fine Arts, comes from Arnold 
Palmer, the Carnegie Institute's English repre- 
sentative. It reveals that character and courage 
are still potent in England when a man can go to 
the theater, quote Shakespeare, and tell a joke 
amidst the falling of destructive bombs. 

Tue GRANGE, YATTENDON 

nr. Newsury, Berks. 13 Jury 1940 


Dear Mr. O'Connor: 


The British Air Ministry issues daily communi- 
qués, sometimes several in a day, but I don't sup- 
pose they are textually reprinted in your papers. 
The following extract is very characteristic; in- 
deed it appears, in almost the same words, in the 
course of most of the bulletins: 

‘A detachment of enemy aircraft approached 
our S. E. coast but after dropping a few bombs at 
random was driven off by coastal defences.”’ 

In the next village to this, the publican who 
no doubt absorbs most of his war news over the 
air) said to the wife of a friend of mine: “This 
Random must be a terrible place, missus. Glad | 
don't live there. The Germans seem to bomb it 
every day.”’ 

One of my girls has been reading, very oppor- 
tunely, a life of the second (and greater) Pitt. 
Opportunely, because the book, which was writ- 
ten some forty years ago, reveals that there was a 
moment in our struggle against Napoleon when 
the Germans had ratted, the Belgians had ratted, 
the Dutch and the Austrians had ratted—and by 
ratting I mean had changed sides, not merely 
desisted. The British fleet chose this crisis to 
stage a first-class mutiny; and a British admiral, 
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“THE OLD KING” 


Painting by Georges Rouault Purchased by the Patrons Art Fund 
for the Permanent Collection 


By Joun O'Connor Jr. 
Assistant Director, Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


HE CARNEGIE 
InsTITUTE has 
acquired through 
the Patrons Art 
Fund the painting, 
“The Old King,”’ 
Georges Rou- 
ault, making the 
fortieth painting 
to be added to the 
permanent collec- 
tion through the 
Fund since its 
establishment in 
1922. ‘‘The Old 
King’’ was hung 
in the French 
section of the 1939 
Carnegie Inter- 
national, and prac- 
tically all the 
critics who reviewed the exhibition 
agreed that it was the most important 
painting by Georges Rouault that had 
ever been shown in the United States. 
The picture shows the seated figure of 
aman. His head, on which he wears a 
low crown, is in profile; he is bearded, 
and in his hand is a flower. His forearm 
rests on the arm of a chair, forming the 
lower boundary of the canvas. He may 
be a David, a Herod, or a Sennacherib, 
for he is an epitome of Oriental mag- 
nificence and authority, whose figure 
has the dignity, the rigidity, and the 
calm isolation becoming a regal per- 
sonage. The flower clasped in his hand 
relieves the austerity of the face and 
serves as a necessary and important color 
note. The design is simple. The figure 
is not governed by the representation of 
actuality, but transcends realism and be- 
comes a symbol of royalty. The artist 


GEORGES ROUAULT 


might have painted 
many realistic 
portraits of royal 
persons without 
conveying through 
any of them the 
essence of majesty 
that marks “‘The 
Old King.’’ The 
form is broken 
up, yet holds to- 
gether in a simply 
built stained-glass 
effect, with the 
colors glowing 
with deep lumi- 
nous quality. The 
heavy black lines, 
as leadings in 
stained glass, take 
their place ap- 
propriately as a binder, and in their in- 
tense blackness tend to accentuate the 
brilliant charred reds, golds, and noc- 
turnal blues. 

The picture is painted on canvas and 
is 2114 inches in width by 3014 inches 
in height. It is signed “‘G. Rouault”’ 
on the front lower edge and the signa- 
ture, ““G. Rouault—16 Le Vieux Roi 
16,’ appears again on the back in the 
upper right section of the canvas. Be- 
gun in 1916, the canvas had been worked 
over by the artist time and time again 
until its final completion in 1936. It 
was in the collection of Ambroise 
Vollard, who had steadily acquired 
Rouault’s works over a period of years, 
and was lent by him to the Carnegie 
Institute. The collector died during the 
period of the 1939 International, and 
the Institute purchased the painting 
from his estate. 


COURTESY OF J. 8. NEUMANN 





The beginnings of ““The Old King”’ 
belong to the same period as the chalk 
and water-color drawings, ‘‘Le Super- 
homme,’’ emblematic of the German 
Emperor; and “‘Le Pére Ubu,’’ emblem- 
atic of the war profiteer. It is interesting 
to note how “The Old King’’ differs 
from the ‘‘Christ’’ painted in 1914; and 
from the “‘Clown’’ of 1906 and 1907, 
owned by the estate of George Gersh- 
win. In the painting “‘Christ,’’ the 
head was set down first and then worked 
over with calligraphic lines. In style it 
bears little relation to ‘The Old King.”’ 
The ‘Clown’ has naturalistic form, 
and in it there are indications of the 
technique employed in “‘The Old King.” 

The development of ““The Old King’’ 
after its beginnings in 1916 may be 
traced in this paragraph -by Lionello 
Venturi in his article on Rouault in 
Parnassus for October 1939. He writes: 

‘In 1916 Rouault already had in his 
studio an enormous quantity of un- 
finished sketches, more or less advanced, 
but which were always repetitions of a 
few themes. After that he created new 
subjects for the illustration of books but 
not for his paintings. For these he pre- 
ferred to take up and finish his rough 
sketches, resuming them sometimes after 
long intervals, making painting upon 
painting in order to deepen their pic- 
torial quality. There is no doubt that 
this falling back on his own creations, 
often after a lapse of many years, served 
to intensify the life of his canvases. In 
his recent works the thickness of the 
impasto has no other origin than this. 
In short, Rouault does not obtain the 
vitality of his canvases by his renewed 
vision of Nature but by a superposition 
of tones each more elaborate than the 
other. At the basis of the sketch there 
is a natural motive. Inthefinished work 
his relation to Nature is three or four 
degrees more removed. In the picture, 
the more remote becomes this affinity 
with Nature, the greater the proximity 
to imagination. That is why Rouault’s 
pictures are, above all, monologues by 
Rouault himself.” 

Jerome Mellquist, in writing’ Georges 
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Rouault: Christian Painter’ in the 
Commonweal for December 1938, said 
that Rouault was a child of war and had 
never known peace. That was written 
before his land had been invaded for 
the third time in his life. Not only his 
experiences of physical warfare, but 
also his associations with J. K. Huys. 
mans and Leon Bloy indicate the spirit- 
ual warfare in which he has taken part. 
Georges Rouault’s mother bore him in 
a cellar in Paris on May 27, 1871, while 
a battle was raging ov erhead, and the 
house had been struck by a stray shell 
from the Commune batteries. That was 
three days after the Archbishop of 
Paris and hundreds of right-wing hos- 
tages had been executed by the Com- 
mune, while the Germans, who had 
occupied France, were interested specta- 
tors. In the month preceding his birth, 
the artists of Paris had organized a 
Fédération des Artistes, with Gustave 
Courbet as one of the presidents, and 
Corot, Millet, Manet, Daumier, and 
André Gill as members. The Fédération 
guaranteed the artists complete freedom 
from State interference on all questions 
relating to the style of their production; 
it resolved to replace the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts by technical schools; and 
it announced its intention of safeguard- 
ing the contents of the national mv- 
seums and employing artists on public 
commissions. In the month in which 
Rouault was born, the Communards 
pulled down the Colonne Vendéme, 
and Courbet was photographed shaking 
hands with the men who destroyed it. 
All this sounds familiar: it might very 
well be a story of Paris in the year of 
our Lord 1940. It gives an idea of the 
world into which Rouault came and one 
that has not changed much in the re- 
curring epochs of his life. 

His father was a piano-maker who 
had profound respect for his craft. 
His maternal grandfather was an ad- 
mirer of Daumier and Manet and bought 
as many of their prints as he could. He 
hoped his grandson might become 4 
painter and was overjoyed when the 
boy at four began to make chalk draw- 
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ings. At fourteen, his father ap- 
prenticed him to a maker of stained 
glass. It was at this early age that he 
worked with the reds, blues, and heavy 
leadings, which were later to reappear 
so often in his work, as even in “‘The 
Old King.”’ 

At eighteen he decided to become a 
painter and entered the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. He became the pupil of Gustave 
Moreau, whose primary interest was 
medieval and devotional art. Two of 
his fellow pupils in the studio were 
Matisse and Marquet. The master died 
in 1897 and by his will left his house and 
pictures to the 
nation as the Musée 
Moreau. His fa- 
vorite pupil, Rou- 
ault, was ap- 
pointed the Cura- 
tor, a position 
which he still 
holds. At the time 
of Moreau’s death 
and for some years 
after, Rouault was 
a traditional paint- 
er, and his art was 
regulated from 
without. He might 
have had a career 
as a painter of re- 
ligious pictures of 
the type of the 
Lombard School of 
the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but he re- 
jected what he 
termed ‘‘the banali- 
ties of conventional 
religious painting.”’ 
In 1903 the inner 
discipline of Rou- 
ault began to ap- 
pear, and from then 
on what has been 
termed the second 
great revolution in 
modern art was on 
its way. 

After Moreau’s 
death, his pupils 
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were little by little excluded from the 
Salons. In 1903 Rouault took part in 
the movement that led to the founda- 
tion of the Salon d’Automne. Of the 
change that took place in his style from 
1903 on, Rouault writes in his ‘‘Sou- 
venirs Intimes”’: ‘This instinctive move- 
ment, this momentous change of direc- 
tion that I have undergone came 
neither from the influence of Lautrec 
nor of Degas, but from a far more urgent 
impulse, from a more penetrating vision 
and from the need to approach religious 
subjects in a manner free from hypo- 
critical convention.’’ He associated 





THE OLD KING 


himself from 1903 to 1913 with the 
Fauves, which included Matisse, Mar- 
quet, Vlaminck, and Derain. They did 
not have so much in common, except, in 
the phrases of Lionello Venturi: ‘They 
needed to become primitive again in 
order to create freely; each sacrificed 
tradition and realism in order to assert 
the right of thought."’ Rouault’s devia- 
tion from the Fauves took the form of 
expressionism, of which he was the 
leading exponent in France. He has 
been followed by Vlaminck, De Segon- 
zac, and Soutine. Expressionism had, 
strangely enough, developed in Ger- 
many, but, as Venturi has indicated, 
Germany no one had the creative skill of 
plastic art, the chromatic harmonies, 
nor the profound sense of the divine of 
Rouault. Rouault’s expressionist art 
was developed in the twenties in the 
passionate dramatic pictures for which 
the themes might be provided by a 
range of subjects from Christ as the 
Man of Sorrows to circus folks—par- 
ticularly clowns, old clowns—beggars, 
judges, and women of the street. In 
these years he has been less known than 
his contemporaries because relatively 
few of his paintings have been seen in 
public exhibitions. 

Rouault has spent considerable time 
since 1914 in the making of prints. Out- 
standing are the huge black and white 
etchings in the series, ‘Miséréré et 
Guerre.’’ They were made over a period 
of twelve years, from 1915 to 1927. In 
1939 Vollard published two folio books 
illustrated with large color etchings 
and wood engravings by Rouault: 
‘‘Passion’’ with text by André Suarés, 
and ‘Cirque de |'Etoile Filante’’ with 
text by Rouault. “In these colored 
etchings,’ says R. W. Wilenski, ‘‘Rou- 
ault has attained to the maximum of 
expressionist drama within the stained- 
glass technique, and the monumental 
character of the simple designs and the 
resonance of the color are enhanced by 
their relation to the type.”’ 

In the article in the Commonweal re- 
‘ferred to above, Jerome Mellquist has 
thus summarized the career of Rouault: 
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‘*Rouault, in short, is a Christian, and 
he paints in order to testify to his faith, 
That explains his solitude, his struggle, 
his uniqueness. No other painter of 
equal importance has had such preoccu- 
pations in our time. To this we must 
add that he has widened and maintained 
the great French tradition of social 
painting—Daumier, Degas, Forain, Tou- 
louse-Lautrec—by giving it a new sense 
of volumes, an unabating line and an 
inexpressibly beautiful texture.. He has, 
moreover, in a period of excessively 
esthetic preoccupation, helped to direct 
painters again to the value of psy- 
chological and dramatic symbols, in so 
far as they bring out the raw and 
mighty and infinitely hopeful powers of 
the human being as he faces the canvas. 
He is, in brief, a religious painter who 
has never forgotten man. As he says, 
‘T am the silent friend of those who exist 
in the pit of suffering, I am the ivy of 
eternal unhappiness which attaches it- 
self to the leprous wall behind which 
rebellious humanity hides its vices and 
virtues. A Christian, I believe only, in 
these threatening times, in Jesus on the 
cross.’ ”’ 

The Patrons Art Fund, through which 
the painting by Rouault has been ac- 
quired, was established eighteen years 
ago, when the late Willis F. McCook 
offered to give $10,000 in ten annual in- 
stallments for the purchase of paintings 
for the permanent collection of the 
Carnegie Institute, with the stipulation 
that nine other art patrons should be 
found who would match his gift. This 
was on Founder's Day, 1922, and the 
following day the second subscription 
came in, in a few more days another one 
arrived, and Mr. McCook’s conditions 
were not only met very shortly but wert 
exceeded when fourteen subscribers 
pledged duplicate sums. The list now 
numbers twenty-two, and it is with 
gratitude that their names are repeated 
here. Their generosity has permitted 
the Department of Fine Arts to adda 
large number of important paintings (0 
the permanent collection of the Cat 
negie Institute. They are: 
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MRS. EDWARD H. BINDLEY 
In memory of Edward H. Bindley 


PAUL BLOCK 
*GEORGE W. CRAWFORD 
*B, G. FOLLANSBEE 


MRS. WILLIAM N. FREW 
In memory of William N. Frew 


MRS. DAVID LINDSAY GILLESPIE and 


MISS MABEL LINDSAY GILLESPIE 
In memory of David Lindsay Gillespie 


HOWARD HEINZ 


*MISS MARY L. JACKSON 
In memory of her brother, John Beard Jackson 


MRS. SAMUEL R. KELLY 
In memory of her daughter, Harriet Roseburgh 
Kelly 

*GEORGE LAUDER 

*ALBERT C. LEHMAN 

*WILLIS F, McCOOK 

*ANDREW W. MELLON 

‘RICHARD B. MELLON 

WILLIAM LARIMER MELLON 

*F, F. NICOLA 

*MRS. JOHN L. PORTER 

MRS. HENRY R. REA 

WILLIAM H. ROBINSON 

ERNEST T. WEIR 

EMIL WINTER 

*MRS. JOSEPH R. WOODWELL and 


MRS. JAMES D. HAILMAN 
In memory of Joseph R. Woodwell 


New members are eligible to sub- 
scribe at any time. 


NEW NONRESIDENT 
LIBRARY FEE 


Fz borrowing privileges, heretofore 
granted by the Carnegie Library to 
suburban residents who are employed or 
attend school in the city, were with- 
drawn September 1. All nonresident 
borrowers are now charged three dol- 
lars per year, except that cards already 
issued will be honored until January 
1, 1941. 

The withdrawal of this courtesy to 
our suburban readers was forced upon 
the Board of Trustees in fairness to 
Pittsburgh taxpayers. The borrowing of 
books has increased 49 per cent during 
the last decade, and the Library cannot 


*Deceased 
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absorb the constantly increasing de- 
mand without additional funds. Due to 
the recent development of suburban 
areas, the nonresident group now com- 
prises 11 per cent of the registered bor- 
rowers. Rather than call further upon 
Pittsburgh taxpayers, the Board of 
Trustees now asks that this nonresident 
group contribute toward the cost of the 
Library. Their fees will be used for the 
purchase of additional books. 

Borrowers’ cards will be issued with- 
out charge to companies with offices in 
Pittsburgh, regardless of the residence 
of the owners. These company cards 
will be available for business use only, 
not for personal reading. 

All reference and study facilities of the 
Carnegie Library will continue to be 
freely open to everyone; only the bor- 
rowing of books for home reading is 


affected. 


GRAPHIC ART OF 
CHILDE HASSAM 


URING the period of the Survey of 
American Painting, an exhibition 
of drawings, etchings, and lithographs 
by Childe Hassam will be shown on the 
balcony of the Hall of Sculpture. There 
will be eighty-eight works in the ex- 
hibition, of which twenty-five will be 
drawings owned by the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, three will be etchings also from 
the permanent collection, and in addi- 
tion there will be thirty etchings in- 
cluding lithographs recently presented 
to the Institute by Mrs. Childe Hassam. 
This generous gift was recorded in THE 
CarRNEGIE MaGazineE for June 1940. 
The exhibition will open on Founder's 
Day, October 24, and will continue 
through December 15, 1940. 


THE DECAY OF FORCE 


Nothing is so certain in human affairs as that 
what is built on force must perish and that the free 
responsible human soul, on which democracy 
builds, is indestructible. 

—ALVIN JOHNSON 
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OBLIGATIONS OF CITIZENSHIP 





ARTHUR E. 


BRAUN 


From an address made by Arthur E. Braun, President of Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh 


at_ the national convention of Reliance Sales Organization at Hot Springs, 


bi emai it seems to me that the most 
important thing for us to be think- 
ing about is: What can you and I do 
in this hour to contribute something to 
the unifying of our national purpose? 
Let no one of us think that his place 
in life is too humble to be of service. 
The whole structure of democracy, in an 
hour of peril, is dependent upon every 
man giving every service of which he is 
capable. I like to think of the words of 
Theodore Roosevelt. He said, ‘‘The 
test of a man’s worth to the com- 
munity is the service he renders to it,”’ 
and ‘‘The first requisite of good citizen- 
ship is that the man shall do the 


homely, everyday, humdrum duties 
well.’” The really great leaders in 


American life have been men who were 
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Virginia, on July 17, 1940, 


called to greater service because they 
fulfilled well the primary obligations of 
citizenship. In a democracy we can de- 
velop great leadership only as all people 
exercise fidelity in small things. 

Within the spirit and purpose of de- 
mocracy there is opportunity for every 
man and woman to be constructively 
and influentially a good citizen. There 
is no one of us equipped mentally or 
morally for good citizenship who is not 
under responsibility to do his part. To 
inform ourselves, to take some part in 
civic affairs, to register, and to vote- 
these are the primary requisites of good 
citizenship. The times call earnestly for 
everyone to exert an example within his 
own sphere—in his office, in his church, 
in any occasional group or contact. 
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“BIRDS OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA” 
A Review of W. E. Clyde Todd's Epoch-making Book 
By Rupyerp BouLToNn 
Curator of Birds, Field Museum of Natural History 


tT is not often that a scientist can pre- 
_. the results of an extended pro- 
eram of important and technical research 
in a book that is attractive and useful 
to the layman; but Mr. Todd has done 
this more successfully and more elabo- 
rately than any other writer on the 
birds of North America. The orni- 
thologist and student of bird-life dis- 
tribution will use this 
work extensively for 
the contribution that 
it makes to the study 
of life zones, to the 
knowledge of the ad- 
justment of each 
species to its environ- 
ment, and to the his- 
tory of changes that 
have taken place over 
a period of fifty years 
in the birds of a large 
and intensely in- 
teresting area of the 
United States. The 
amateur bird ob- 
server, the teacher, 
scout, and those to 
whom the pursuit of 
bird study is a hobby 
-particularly those 
fortunate people who 
live in western Pennsylvania—will de- 
rive pleasure from a book that is de- 
tailed and exact without being over- 
poweringly technical, and they will 
gain a delighted inspiration from the 
simple and appealing style in which it 
is composed. 

“Birds of Western Pennsylvania’’ is 
nota handbook. A quarto volume, nine 
by eleven inches and containing 710 
pages of text, two inches thick, is not 
the sort of thing that a person lugs into 
the field. Physically and mechanically, 
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however, it is one of the most attractive 
books that has appeared in many a 
moon. Perhaps this is the result of a 
fortuitous combination of circumstances 
that has enabled leading educational in- 
stitutions in the Pittsburgh region to 
co-operate so that this work might be- 
come, what it now deserves to be, an 
indispensable achievement. The in- 
formed judgment will 
decide that they have 
been successful— 
eminently so. 

The Carnegie Mu- 
seum has provided 
time and facilities for 
field work to its 
Curator of Orni- 
thology and his as- 
sistants in order that 
the data might be as- 
sembled and that 
these facts might be 
adequately studied; 
the Audubon Society 
of Western Pennsy]- 
vania and that of the 
Sewickley Valley 
have from time to 
time provided funds 
toward the prepara- 
tion of the manu- 
script; the University of Pittsburgh 
Press has done an outstanding job of 
designing, printing, and producing the 
book; and lastly, the Buhl Foundation 
has defrayed the entire cost of publica- 
tion. Apropos of this last fact, and from 
the purely materialistic point of view, 
there has rarely been such a bird-book 
bargain—five dollars. The edition has 
been limited to thirty-five hundred 
copies, and I prophesy that before long 
it will be out of print. 

A large number of individuals have 
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PIED-BILLED GREBE 


likewise contributed to the success of 
the book. Offhand, it would seem as 
though the co-operation of everyone 
who had ever added anything of im- 
portance to the ornithology of the 
region had been freely given. Certainly 
the list of acknowledgments is a census 
of western Pennsylvania bird students. 
An attractive feature of the book is the 
inclusion of essays, written especially 
for the purpose, on the habits of certain 
species, by eleven of those persons who 
have had unusual opportunities for de- 
tailed and interesting observations 
within the geographic area covered. 

It is of high importance, second only 
to the text itself, that the illustrations 
should have been done by George 
Miksch Sutton, who, as scientist, artist, 
and conservationist, has been concer ned 
with the birds of this region for so 
many years. One hundred and eighteen 
species have been portrayed in color 
from water-color drawings by Dr. 
Sutton’s facile brush, and about sixty 
more are shown in black and white. 
Seldom has such a large series of por- 
traits of birds depicted all the species 
on one scale, which in this book is one- 
third life size. In most series of plates 
such as this, the artist has been forced 
by circumstance to compose within the 
boundaries of his drawing a conglomera- 
tion of species, seasonal plumages, and 
unrelated habitats. Even the most will- 
ing and expert artist-ornithologist has 
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never been able to cope with this pro- 
lem with entire satisfaction especially 
to himself, I am sure. In the ‘‘Birds of 
Western Pennsylvania”’ Dr. Sutton has 
very happily solved this dilemma. Each 
species is a picture in itself, separated 
from others on the plate by a narrow 
white border. Species of large size are 
figured two to a plate, while the 
smaller warblers and sparrows are 
grouped in nines. By this device it is 
possible to show related species on the 
same plate without the sad result of 
having achimney swift coursing through 
the clouds, two inches from the head of 
aw hip-poor-will nesting on the forest 
floor! 

In not one of the one hundred and 
eighteen portraits is there a single lurid 
background or a disturbing sunset 
Most of the artist’s backgrounds are 
wash impressions of the environment in 





NORTHERN PILEATED WOODPECKER 


which the bird is found. Lovely grays, 
browns, and neutral tints predominate. 
The effect is entirely pleasing and con- 
firms the reviewer's opinion of the 
unfaltering good taste of the artist. 
Perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion that this book makes concerns the 
distribution of birds. Of late I have 
come to think of this problem as being 
capable of division into two parts: the 
one geographic distribution and the 
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other environmental distribution. I am 
not sure that such a distinction has been 
made before in print, but I am inclined 
to think that the distribution of birds 
in western Pennsylvania, as shown by 
Mr. Todd's thirty-nine excellent maps 
of nesting localities of critical species, 
is a problem of environment rather than 
one of geographical distribution. 

The scarcity of nesting records of 
grebes, ducks, and marsh birds in the 
western half of the state is not a func- 
tion of geography but is due to the 
scarcity of suitable nesting sites. Mr. 
Todd has admirably shown this in dis- 
cussing the changes that have occurred 
in the bird life of the Pymatuning 
region. Previous to 1931 there were but 
five authentic records of the nesting of 
the pied-billed grebe in all of western 
Pennsylvania. At about that time the 
flooding of Pymatuning swamp became 
effective, and since then the grebe has 
learned to make its nest there regularly. 

Another factor that seems to be of 
importance in the distribution of cer- 
tain species is the deforestation of the 
ridges and plateaus of the northern and 
central part of western Pennsylvania. 
Some species—for example, the olive- 
backed thrush and red-breasted nut- 
hatch—are so nicely adjusted to the 
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BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER 


particular environmental niche that the 
forest offers that they cannot endure the 
destruction of the habitat, and they dis- 
appear with the forest. Other species— 
such as the hermit thrush and mourning 
warbler—living in the same locality and 
the same habitat are able to adapt 
themselvs to the niches that are pro- 
vided by the second growth that fol- 
lows. This variance certainly is not a 
question of geography or of the equality 
of temperature, and while it may be a 
case of hairsplitting, I believe that 
ecological distribution—which means 
Nature's environment—is a more ap- 
propriate term. If it is true that the 
‘Canadian element is receding and is 
being replaced by a more austral [south- 
ern} type,’’ it is difficult to reconcile 
Todd’s statement that “‘there re- 
main fifty-four species, the local dis- 
tribution of which apparently depends 
upon temperature and which are, there- 
fore, significant as life-zone indicators.”’ 
Of the two hundred and ninety-five 
species of birds that are known to occur 
in the western half of the state, about 
one hundred and eighty have been re- 
corded as nesting, some of them, it is 
true, only sporadically. Seventy-three 
of these are reasonably common, and 
enough is known of them so that it can 
be said that they nest throughout the 
area. Fifty-four species—and these are 
by far the most important in any study 
of distribution—have a discontinuous, 
or an intermittent, or a partial distribu- 







































































































































































































































































tion so far as their breeding range is 
concerned. 

According to the terminology of the 
life-zone concept as propounded many 
years ago by Merriam, there are in 
western Pennsylvania three zones: the 
Carolinian in the southwest corner; the 
Alleghanian in the northwest corner, 
and mixed with the Carolinian in the 
southeast corner east of the Allegheny 
Mountains; and the Canadian in the 
northern part of the state and extending 
in a long tongue diagonally down the 
crest of the mountains to the Maryland- 
West Virginia line. Each 
of the three zones oc- 
cupies approximately 
one third of the total 
area; and, on the basis 
of the life-zone concept, 
the fifty-four ‘‘key’’ 
species are distributed 
in the breeding season 
as follows: Carolinian, 
20; Alleghanian, 13; 
Canadian, 21. 

In almost no case do 
the breeding ranges of 
any two species coin- 
cide. Exceptions to the 
rule are the rule. A 
concept, formulated i 
the first place on an un- 
sound theory of temperature control, 
does not have the ring of validity that I 
seek in a basic theory when it is further 
founded on only one-sixth to one-fifth 
of the species breeding in the area and 
when, moreover, none of the species 
shows any remarkable degree of coinci- 
dence of limits of range or similarity of 
distribution. The personal opinion that 
I have held for years agrees with Mr. 
Todd’s conclusions, and on this sub- 
ject I quote from his book: 

“Purely as a matter of convenience, 
these respective faunal areas are referred 
to in the body of this work as the 
Canadian, Carolinian, and Alleghanian 
faunas, but these designations are mis- 
leading in a broader sense, as we dis- 
cover when we try to correlate the areas 
in question with the schematic divisions 
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called by these names. While faunal 
zones have a certain objective reality, as 
all experienced field workers know, they 
are not fixed quantities but variables. In 
the East especially, the ranges of many 
species have greatly changed since pri- 
meval times, and faunal conditions are 
still in a state of flux. Belts of transi- 
tion are wide and variable, and the 
whole life-zone picture is blurred and 
inconsistent. It is perhaps not too much 
to say that the facts of the distribution 
of birds, in western Pennsylvania atleast, 
do not readily lend themselves to inter- 
pretation on the basis of 
the life-zone concept as 
it is currently under- 
stood. This concept will 
have to be considerably 
modified if it is to be 
accepted. Even so, the 
indications are that the 
primary faunal divisions 
of North America are 
not life zones, since the 
latter play only a secon- 
dary part in determining 
distribution.” 

Mr. Todd's book is an 
object that everyone 
will take into his hands 
with wide appreciation 
and loving care, for it 1s 

life story of its author's 
work. It seems to meet John Milton's 
tribute: ‘A good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life.’’ Surely, with the solid 
foundation of scientific knowledge upon 
which Mr. Todd has imposed his facts, 
and the beautiful coloration with which 
Mr. Sutton has illuminated these bird 
pictures, we can easily see in this ma- 
jestic book the glowing promise of 
eternal life. 
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It should be recognized first and held in mind 
constantly that the —_ of academic freedom 
relates primarily to pupils rather than to teachers. 
: The denial of academic liberty is the denial 
of intellectual opportunities to youth. 

—Metvin E. Haccerty 
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One Saturday 
morning in the 
middle twenties 
there crossed 
the threshold of 
Tech’s depart- 
ment of sculp- 
ture, a young 
girl from Gib- 
sonia who so 
earnestly desired 
an understand- 
ing and skill in 
this oldest branch of the fine arts that 
it was evident even in this first inter- 
view that intelligence, seriousness of 
purpose, and quiet determination would 
mark her work in her chosen profession. 
She was enrolled as a member of the 
little band of high-school students re- 
ceiving a Saturday introduction to the 
appeal of sculpture, and thus did Janet 
de Coux come to 
embark upon her 
life’s career. 

Succeeding years 
have witnessed 
a steady sur- 
mounting in Janet’s 
journeyings and 
also a gradual 
growth in the per- 
sonnel and po- 
tentialities of 
Carnegie’s Satur- 
day sculptors, 
who, by the way, 
finished their 
Saturday sessions 
last year a hun- 
dred strong! 

The stepping- 
stones of Satur- 
day sculpture soon 
led to Janet's en- 
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A SATURDAY SCULPTOR’S SAGA 


The Story of Janet de Coux 
y JosepH Baitey E..is 
Head of the Department of Sculpture, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


rollment as a full-fledged freshman. But 
after two academic years she decided to 
relinquish striving for degree require- 
ments and find an opening in an archi- 
tectural sculptor’s studio where she 
could work to her heart’s content with- 
out being held responsible for essays in 
English, forays with French or other 
academic studies—all taking time and 
thought away from the singleness of her 
pursuit of sculpture. 

She went to New York, where she 
found an understanding patron in the 
well-known architect, Whitney Warren, 
who was one of the founders of the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design. From 
him she received a letter of introduction 
to the sculptor C. Paul Jennewein, then 
busily engaged in creating the figures 
for his colored ceramic pediment for 
Philadelphia’s new Museum of Art. 

Now Sculptor Jennewein apparently 
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had very little use or respect for women 
assistants, as such, and frankly said so 
to the young aspirant from Pittsburgh. 
In his studio he had use only for some- 
one who could wield a hammer and 
saw. These articles happening to be at 
hand, Janet soon dissolved his doubts 
so well that she secured her berth as a 
Jennewein assistant, and her first New 
York venture ended in victory. 

Fifteen months as a Jennewein 
journeyman did not produce enough of 
the actual studio experience that Janet 
desired, so her next move was to Provi- 
dence, where there was an opening for 
more sculptural practice under Aristide 
Cianfarani—a move that gave her a new 
breadth of understanding, a widening of 
contacts, and an increase in financial 
security, proving itself providential in 
more than name. 

An opportunity for further advance- 
ment presented itself in an offer from 
Alvin Meyer from Chicago for aid in 
the modeling of a 
series of relief 
panels for the 
annex to the state 
capital building 
at Columbus, Ohio. 
Before going to 
Chicago, how- 
ever, after a 
strenuous twelve 
months with Cian- 
farani, Janet spent 
the summer in 
Gibsonia model- 
ing a ‘Young 
Adam.’’ When 
the Meyer panels 
had been executed, 
she finished a 
companion “Eve” 
before returning 
to New York to 
work as assistant 
to Gozo Kawa- 
muro, who had 
the contract for 
enlarging Eugene 
Savage's fountain 
in Brooklyn. Upon 
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its completion, Janet turned to enlarg- 
ing her “‘Young Adam and Eve,”’ and 
had just finished it as Kawamuro re- 
ceived another contract for the enlarge- 
ment of James Earle Fraser's equestrian 
statue of Theodore Roosevelt for the 
New York State memorial wing of the 
Museum of Natural History. The bulk 
of this work had of necessity to be car- 
ried on in Fraser’s own studio at West- 
port, Connecticut, and upon the ful- 
filment of the contract for the heroic 
enlargement, Janet was asked to remain 
as assistant to Fraser himself. 

During these busy assisting years she 
had managed to execute an occasional 
piece of her own and now had the 
satisfaction of seeing her ** Young Gar- 
den of Eden Pair,’’ as well as two 
smaller pieces added to the permanent 
collection of Mr. and Mrs. Archer 
Huntington's South Carolina estate, 
‘Brookgreen Gardens.’’ Though very 
little time had been available for actual 
work upon her 
own sculpture, 
there was de- 
veloping a deep 
consciousness of 
desired direction 
and ultimate aims 
and ideals that 
only needed a 
respite from model- 
ing for others to 
surge abundantly 
forth. 

Taking a six 
months’ leave of 
absence from the 
exigencies of her 
work with Fraser 
at the end of its 
second year, Janet 
returned to her 
home at Gibsonia 
to release from 
the limestone 
block her com- 
manding inter- 
pretation of ‘‘Sa- 
vonarola,’’ which 
was shown in the 
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MOSES 


sculpture section of the Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh’s annual exhibition 
in 1934, and is now in the office of Glen- 
dinning Keeble, Director of the College 
of Fine Arts at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. This austere and restrained 
glyptic presentation of the great martyr 
may well prove to be the forerunner of a 
distinguished host of prophets and 
saints, for a deep desire to evaluate the 
sculptural significance of defending sons 
and daughters of the Faith lies very 
close to the heart of Janet de Coux. This 
desire is probably quite natural in the 
youngest daughter of a clergyman who 
enriched the lives of his children with 
the teachings and ideals of the spiritual 
emancipators. 

Before her six months’ leave of ab- 
sence had run its course, an urgent re- 
quest came from Mr. Fraser for help in 
the final stages of his two heroic figures 
for the new Supreme Court Building at 
Washington. An arrangement was then 
made so that she could stay on at West- 
port and yet have time to carry out work 
of her own. This setup allowed for the 
time and thought and money for her 
own development in her profession and 
also made possible the accumulation of 
funds necessary for a long-anticipated 
trip abroad. In April 1935 Janet began 
her sculptural pilgrimage in foreign 
countries, a bicycle making it possible 
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AARON 


to visit wayside shrines and churches in 
rural England and on the continent, as 
well as the grand cathedrals and princi- 
pal art galleries. 

Returning home from this stimulating 
experience in old-world sculpture, she 
began work with a new impetus and 
created the heads of ‘‘Moses’’ and 
‘‘Aaron’’ for the Associated Artists 
showing of 1936. These patriarchal por- 
traits won the Association's sculpture 
prize and they are well worth a close 
scrutiny, as they contain the seeds of 
later development. 

It was becoming more evident that 
while many things had been gained by 
working as assistant to other sculptors, 
the need now was for time in which to 
work for Janet de Coux; time for 
thought and original experimentation; 
time to capitalize on the rich experiences 
which the apprenticeship years had 
given her. So Janet filed an application 
for a Guggenheim fellowship, with her 
credentials, letters of recommendation, 
and a required prospectus of aims and 
proposed objectives. Nothing daunted 
when she found that her name was not 
among those chosen on this first at- 
tempt, she tried again, and, while her 
name once more was not included in the 
official list, she did receive an encourag- 
ing letter from the Foundation’s secre- 
tary urging her to continue in a third 


THE 


ANNUNCIATION TO SARAH AND ABRAHAM 


trial. This third time found her name 
among the chosen few, and, in line with 
her “‘Savonarola,”’ her “St. John,”’ and 
her ‘‘Doubting Thomas,’ ’ and the carry- 
ing out of her credo as presented in her 
first Guggenheim statement of inten- 
tions, Janet could now begin on the 
carving of another block of stone. 
“Annunciation to Sarah and Abra- 
ham’’ was included in a special exhibi- 
tion of contemporary American sculp- 
ture presented by the Carnegie Institute 
in the spring of 1938. Subsequently re- 
studied and retined, it was submitted for 
the thirtieth annual exhibition of the 
Pittsburgh Associated Artists, where it 
received the well-deserved award of the 
Pressley T. Craig Memorial Prize for 
Creative Sculpture. An outstanding 
contribution upholding the essence of 
its maker's sculptural skill and religious 
reincarnations, it, along with a carved 
“St. Angela,’’ recently completed for 
the Ursuline College of New Rochelle, 
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gives mounting evidence as to the firm 
foundations already laid; the value to 
be derived from a Guggenheim Award, 
and, as if to set the seal of approval ona 
sculptural saga from Saturday's student 
to present accomplishment, her Gug- 
genheim fellowship has been extended 
for a second year. The recent announce- 
ment, too, of elections to the National 
Academy carried as one of four sculptors 
to be so honored the name of a girl who, 
it seems only yesterday, wondered what 
creating in clay might jead to, and then 
went ahead with the will and a way to 
make dreams come true: Saturday sculp- 
tor Janet de Coux. 


LIBRARY STORY HOUR FOR 
PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


ee a Tuesday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 24, a special story hour for 
pre-school children will be held each 
week, at two oclock, in the Boys and 
Girls Room of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh. There will be nursery tales, 


picture stories, and poems especially en- 
joyed by two to six year olds. Parents, 


also, are cordially invited to come to 
these programs with their children; and 
for the first meeting, on September 24, 
there will be an exhibit of books on 
child care and training as well as many 
beautifully illustrated picture books. 
This new story group is in addition to 
the regular story hours held each Satur- 
day afternoon at 1:30 oclock during the 
winter for school-age boys and girls. 
Story hours similar to those held in 
the central library building take place 
at stated times all over the city at all 
the branch libraries of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh. They have been 
continued throughout the years because 
there is a particular part they play in 
the entertainment and education ol 
children that cannot be acquired in any 
other way. Through the magic of 3 
background of fairy tale and a 
the imagination is stored with a wealth 
that through all the years gives new 
sidelights to life and art and literature. 
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LTHOUGH a great many people of 

Pittsburgh enjoyed the pleasures 
of a summer vacation, Jason the Gar- 
dener had none. Jason, who got his 
name from Robert Garland, was the 
ancient hero who was sent on an ex- 
pedition to obtain the Golden Fleece, 
and brought it home. Jason stayed in 
his Garden, because the visitors who 
desired to contribute to his thrice-en- 
riching soil came to him actually every 
day. They knew the task that rests 
upon Jason's shoulders. They knew 
that he must produce in his Garden 
$4,000,000 for the Endowment Fund of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology by 
July 1, 1946, in order to receive from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York at 
thattime $8,000,000, making $12,000,000 
for an additional financial foundation 
for that great school, which when our 


country is restored to normal economic 
conditions should produce an addi- 


tional income of $600,000 a year. All 
this new income, or nearly all of it, the 
Gardener well knows, will be spent 
every year in Pittsburgh, so from this 
standpoint alone every citizen of Pitts- 
burgh is keenly interested in the success 
of Jason's undertaking. 

It was the realization of this re- 
sponsibility that induced so many 
people to tramp into the Garden of Gold 
in those hot months of July and August. 
Most of them were graduates or stu- 
dents of Carnegie Tech, and although 
there were no especially large single 
gifts, there were so many of smaller size 
that the total sum runs up to something 
very worth while toward the final goal. 
One oe that touched the Gardener 
deeply in his inner consciousness and 
sense of ceases was the reflection that 
most of these gifts came from limited re- 
sources, and that the givers were moved 
to personal sacrifice because of their 
loyalty and devotion to Tech, and their 
determination to keep the Endowment 


$300,000, 


Jr., and Walter J. Yenny. 


Fund growing up to the limit of their 
capacity to help. 

Let it be remembered that each dollar 
contributed to this Endowment Fund 
will produce three dollars in 1946. For 
example, there has been one gift of 
which will then be worth 
$900,000. Is it not indeed a Garden of 

Gold? 

Here is a partial list of Jason's har- 
vesting in his Garden through these 
summer months; and it is a proud and 
happy thing to remember that since the 
inauguration of THE CarNgeGiz MaGa- 
ZINE thirteen years ago not one month 
has passed without bringing its record 
of money received from generous friends 
who are co-operating in the pleasant 
task of raising this $4,000,000 Fund. 

The Alumni Federation has sent gifts 
amounting to the sum of $133.31 coming 
from the following contributors to 
the 1946 Endowment Fund: Thomas T. 
Arden, Bertha O. Boyle, William M. 
Danner, Salvatore F. Eannarino, Eulaila 
Echstein, the Gary Clan, E. M. Gretz- 
ler, Carl T. Haller Jr., Gertrude Morgan 
Hayes, Ruth I. Kennedy, Stephen E. 
Kovach Jr., Harry R. McCullough, John 
C. Meikle, Raymond A. Ransom, 
Beatrice Sommerville, David M. Weir 
Another gift 
from the Federation of $132 comes from 
the following contributors: Frederick G. 
Blackburn, T. W. Dana Jr., H. G. Gib- 
son, the Mortar Board Alumnae, Elvin 
W. Overdorff, and C. E. Rutherford. 

The sum of $108 was contributed 
through the Federation by the follow- 
ing alumni: Mrs. W. E. Douglass, E. H. 
Keller, A. C. May, and Guthrie M. 
Mitchell; while contributions amount- 
ing to $73 represent these alumni: 
George C. Anderson Jr., J. L. Austraw, 
Jean Roy Austraw, Arthur L. Beck, 
a. Ms Cunningham, Nancy McKenna, 
P. A. McDermott, Jerome B. McMahon, 
W.H. Norman, A. J. A. Peterson, Ellis 
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Robertson, Joseph A. 
H. C. Thompson. 

The Carnegie Tech Faculty have also 
joined in this onrushing spirit of giving 
to the Endowment Fund, with a con- 
tribution of $400; and a special gift 
from D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
of $25 has been received for the Chemis- 
try Department Research Fund. 

Contributions through the Alumni 
Federation totaling $89 have come from 
the following: Leo E. Considine, Ruth 
D. Hespenheide, R. S. Hoover, Edward 
C. Marshall, Louis N. McDonald Jr., 
A. C. Patterson, Harold L. Schwartz, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. Smith; 
and $36.50 has been sent in by Mr. and 
Mrs. R. E. Campbell, Mrs. W. P. Mur- 
doch, A. Stewart Murray, C. J. Pelle- 
grini, Winfield S. Riblet, Mrs. J. A. 
White, Mary Olive Wight, and M. J. 
W ohlgemuth. 

During the month of July several 
groups of contributions to the 1946 En- 
dowment Fund were received: gifts 
amounting to $117 were sent in by W. 
Chalmers Burns, G. Donald Campbell, 
John and Mary Lightfoot, Sara Eliza- 
beth Mitchell, George T. Motok, and 
A. H. Tosteson; the sum of $108 came 
from William L. Abbott, Union Switch 
and Signal Alumni, Mrs. Oscar Axel- 
son, C. J. Code, Myron W. Gehr, H. L. 
Griffin, George R. Holmes, Harold M. 
Kandell, D. R. Koontz, Raymond L. 
Kreidler, John H. Moore, Barbara 
Endres Newton, Albert Shaffer, Eliza- 
beth Fonner Shaffer, and Anne Skoog; 
and $16 from John A. Cooke, Harry 
Ginsburg, and Catherine M. Wiegel. 

Thesums acknowledged above amount 
to $1,237.81, which added to the 
$1,585,212.16 heretofore reported in the 
new Endowment Fund of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, brings the 
total received on our $4,000,000 to 
$1,586,449.97, leaving $2,413,550.03 to 
be obtained from our friends. In addi- 
tion to these gifts the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology has received $230,745.68 
for operation and equipment; the Car- 
negie Institute has received in the same 
period, $1,276,731.49; and the Carnegie 


Spoerlein, and 
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Library of Pittsburgh has received 


$40,379.12; making the total cash gifts 
for the three institutions during the 
thirteen years since the inauguration of 
THE CARNEGIE MaGaZINE $3,134, 306.26. 


FORTITUDE IN LONDON 
(Continued from page 98) 


with two of the few remaining faithful men-of- 
war, had to face the Dutch Navy. By dint of long 
and ceaseless signalling to imaginary reserves, 
telling them to hold back as he didn’t want them 
yet, he managed to induce the Dutchmen to 
withdraw. 

People’s spirits here—and this is not put in to 
please the Censor—are wonderfully good. Of 
course one is a bit keyed up, and every now and 
then one realises it. Not long ago I went one 
evening in London to The Tempest. John Gielgud 
was the Prospero. Here is his great closing 
speech: 

**Our revels now are ended, and these our actors, 

As | foretold you, were but spirits and 

Are melted into air, into thin air, 

And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself 

Yea, all that it inherit shall dissolve 

And like this insubstantial pageant faded 

Leave not a wrack behind. We are such stuff 

As dreams are made of and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. . 


And so on. When, across ‘ie stale air of the 
theater, these famous lines were borne by that 
magical voice of his, spoken very quietly, linger- 
ingly, in a tone of dejection and disiilusionment, 
they sounded like a farewell to the old Europe we 
have known and with all its faults loved and shall 
hardly see again. It was difficult to hold up the 
tears which filled one’s eyes. 

The ashes of the past seemed to collapse in the 
grate, revealing a hollow nothing. When, a few 
minutes later, his exuberant daughter Miranda 
observed cheerily “‘Oh, brave new world, that 
hath such people in it!’’ one felt very old indeed 
To see changes taking place, to resent them, to 
know one can’t stop them—that marks the end of 
youth. So your country and Canada and Aus- 
tralia no longer seem young countries today, or n0 
longer look so to me. Do I imagine it? Or do you 
feel it? 

The Tempest was the last play (wasn't it?) that 
Shakespeare wrote, and Prospero is symbolic. The 
saan victory over the Spanish Armada was 
only some fifteen years old. But Elizabeth was 
dead, the Age to which her name is given was 
dying, and the accession of her rival's son gave the 
turn of the century the look, and the reality, ofa 
very new page. Shakespeare must have felt as 
millions of men in all countries feel today, that he 
had outlived his world. We thought we knew the 
world, but how little any of us did! 

ARNOLD PaLMER 
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CHESTER HARDING 


A Nineteenth-Century Painter Who Began His Career in Pittsburgh 


lo take liberties with Thomas Hey- 

jeer 3 famous lines on Homer: at 
least seven cities have warred for Chester 
Harding being dead. Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, St. Louis, Boston, Springfield, 
Pittsburgh, and, naturally, Conway in 
Massachusetts, where he was born on 
September 1, 1792, have each claimed 
him for its very own. And this story is 
being set down here tostake Pittsburgh's 
claim to him, at least in the beginning 
of his profession. 

Chester Harding will be represented 
by two canvases—‘‘Daniel Boone’’ and 
“Portrait of a Lady’’—in the Survey of 
American Painting that will open at the 
Carnegie Institute on October 24, in 
itself a recognition of his place in 
American art. The story that is being 
told here, however, shows how much 
of the early history of American paint- 
ing, particularly portrait painting, is 
summarized in his career. He developed 
from a sign painter, “‘face painter, 
limner, itinerant 
artist, and por- 
trait painter to 
the rival, for a 
time, of no less an 
artist than Gil- 
bert Stuart. 

Harding's father, 
as described by 
the artist him- 
self, ““was a good 
man of unexcep- 
tional habits; but 
he was not thrifty 
and did little to- 
ward the sup port 
of his family. 
The future artist 
was sent to live 
with an aunt when 
he was eight years 
of age, and was 
later hired out to 


PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
DANIEL BOONE 
Owned by Herbert Lee Pratt 


a farmer in Hatfield, Massachusetts, at 
six dollars a month. His brother, next 
younger to himself, enlisted in the War 
of 1812, but at the end of six months 
was anxious to return home, so Harding 
offered to take his place and was ac- 
cepted as a substitute. 

At the close of the War he and his 
brother went into the cabinet and chair 
manufactory at Caledonia, New York, 
and it was there that he met and married 
Caroline Woodruff. He later kept a 
tavern, but became involved in debr, 
and when his creditors threatened to 
have him imprisoned, as was customary 
in those days, he left his wife and child 
and fled down the Allegheny River, 
working his way down in a raft to 
Pittsburgh. He secured work at once as 
a house painter, and when he had saved 
a little started back on foot to find his 
family. Floating them, too, down the 
Allegheny on a raft to Pittsburgh, he 
obtained a job, this time as asign painter. 

This work 
brought him into 
contact with an- 
other sign painter, 
E. G. Nelson, who 
did portraits on 
occasion. Ac- 
cording to Chester 
Harding, Nelson 
had for his sign a 
copy of the “‘In- 
fant Artists’ of 
Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, with the 
inscription, ‘Sign, 
Ornamental, and 
Portrait Paint- 
ing executed on the 
Shortest Notice 
with Neatness 
and Dispatch.”’ 
William Dunlap, 


who wrote ‘‘A 
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URTESY MUSEUM F FINE ARTS, BOSTON 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY 
Owned by Ward Nicholas Boylston 


History of the Rise and Progress of the 
Arts of Design in the United States,’’ did 
not know Mr. Nelson’s initials, but he 
wrote of him: ‘‘Chester Harding took 
his first lesson from studying his (Nel- 
son's) portraits, which entitles him toa 
niche in my temple of immortality, not 
from any merit of his own, but from 
that of his pupil.” 

Nelson painted a portrait of Harding 
and also one of Mrs. Harding for ten 
dollars each, but he had his trade 
secrets, so he did not permit Harding to 
observe him while he — nor tell 
him how it was done. Harding began 
to paint on his own, and his first por- 
trait done in Pittsburgh was that of an 
Englishman who was a journeyman 
baker. He received five dollars for it. 
During his residence in Pittsburgh, ac- 
cording to his own account: “I painted 
perhaps ten or twelve portraits, and in 
each I could always trace some remote 
resemblance to the originals.”’ 

Chester Harding was in Pittsburgh in 
1816 and 1817, and he probably did not 
live here beyond those two years. His 
movements from 1818 to 1823 certainly 
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earned for him the title, ‘“‘Itinerant 
Artist.’ From Pittsburgh he went to 
Paris, Kentucky, where his_ brother 
Horace had preceded him. He painted 
more than a hundred heads and, having 
acquired sufficient funds, went to Phila- 
delphia, where he observed paintings by 
Thomas Sully and studied for six months 
at the Pennsylvania Academy. Re- 
turning to Kentucky, he went from there 
to Cincinnati and then on to St. Louis. 
From St. Louis he made a journey of 
over one hundred miles to Boone Settle- 
ment, near St. Charles on the Missouri 
River, for the purpose of painting 
Daniel Boone, the pioneer frontiersman. 
Since one of the paintings by Chester 
Harding i in the Survey is to be ‘‘Daniel 
Boone,"’ lent by Herbert Lee Pratt, it is 
appropriate to tell, in the artist’s own 
words, of his meeting with the famous 
woodsman. He wrote: 

‘I found the object of my search en- 
gaged in cooking his dinner. He was 
lying in his bunk, near the fire, and had 
a long strip of venison wound around 
his ramrod, and was busy mane. it be- 
fore a brisk blaze, and using salt and 
pepper to season his meat. I at once 
told him the object of my visit. | 
found that he hardly knew what | 
meant. I explained the matter to him, 
and he agreed to sit. He was ninety 
years old, and rather infirm; his memory 
of passing events was much impaired, 
yet he would amuse me every i by 
his anecdotes of his earlier life. I asked 
him one day, just after his Seca 
of one of his long hunts, if he never 
got lost, having no compass. ‘No,’ said 
he, ‘I can’t say as ever I was lost, but I 
was bewildered once for three days.’ 
He was much astonished at seeing the 
likeness. He had a very large progeny; 
one granddaughter had eighteen chil- 
dren, all at home near the old man’s 
cabin: they were even more astonished 
at the picture than the old man himself.” 

John Blakeless, in his book, **Daniel 
Boone,’’ says that Harding left out the 
best part of the story. Blakeless adds: 

“The Colonel either could not, of 
would not, hold his head still. He had 
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had a fever and was still weak. A 
friend had to stand behind him and hold 
hishead steady while the artist worked.”’ 

In the book which Fern Helen Rush 
wrote in 1914, “‘George Caleb Bingham, 
the Missouri Artist,’’ she surmises that 
George Bingham, a lad of nine, might 
have watched Chester Harding paint 
the portrait of Daniel Boone. This was 
an interesting speculation, especially 
since one of Bingham’s best known 
paintings is ‘The Emigration of Boone 
and His Family to Kentucky,’’ which 
he painted in 1851. In her unpublished 
“Sketch of Bingham’s Life,’’ May 
Simonds assumed that Bingham studied 
in St. Louis under Harding, but there is 
no evidence of this. In fact, the evidence 
is to the contrary. Harding was in St. 
Louis about 1822, and at that time 
Bingham was but eleven years of age. 
There is no doubt, however, that Bing- 
ham knew Harding’s painting and was 
influenced by it. He was certainly in- 
fluenced by Harding’s career, for he 
wrote in 1837 in a letter to his friend, 


J. S. Rollins: ‘‘There is no honorable 


sacrifice which I would not make to 
attain eminence in the art to which I 
have devoted myself. I am aware of the 
great difficulties in my way, and am 
cheered by the thought that they are no 
greater than those which impeded the 
course of Harding and Sully and many 
others."’ 

While in St. Louis, Chester Harding 
determined to go to Europe, but first 
he went to Boston on what he termed 
“a pilgimage to Stuart.’’ In after years 
he referred to his work as being “‘of the 
School of Stuart’? and to Stuart him- 
self as being “‘my Old Master.’’ In 
1823 he was on his way to England, 
where he studied portraits in the gal- 
leries, especially those of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence and Sir Joshua Reynolds. He 
did, among others, a portrait of the 
Duke of Sussex, who became his patron, 
and he remained abroad about three 
years. During his stay in England he 
exhibited at Somerset House and the 
Royal Academy. On his return in 1827, 
he made his home in Boston, but in 1830 


moved to Springfield, Massachusetts, 
where he lived until his death in 1866. 

He was accustomed to spend some of 
the winter months each year in Wash- 
ington, where he painted such American 
statesmen as Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall, John C. Calhoun, John Randolph, 
Henry Clay, and Daniel Webster. It is 
probable that it was in Washington 
that he painted the portrait of Harmar 
Denny which illustrates this article. 
Harmar Denny was a member of Con- 
gress from western Pennsylvania from 
1829 to 1837, and it is more likely that 
he sat for his portrait in Washington 
than that Harding again visited Pitts- 
burgh in 1833 when this portrait was 
done. Harding went abroad again in 
1846 for about a year. On his return, 
while he continued to follow his pro- 
fession during the winter months even 
in the last years of his life, his active 
career as an artist began to decline from 
this time. The last winter of his life 
was spent at St. Louis, where he painted 
nearly a full-length portrait of Major 
General William T. Sherman. 


PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY FRICK ART REFERENCE LIBRARY 


HARMAR DENNY 
Owned by Mrs. Harmar D. Denny 
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This is the story of the Pittsburgh 
sign painter who, after he had done 
some ten or twelve portraits in Pitts- 
burgh, ‘‘ventured,’’ in his own words, 
‘though with some misgivings to an- 
nounce myself as a portrait painter in 
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the town of Paris in Kentucky.’ He 
was self-taught, but with the _perse. 
verance of the backwoodsman, which ( 
term he applied to himself, he came to 

be ‘‘in the foremost rank of portrait A 
painters in the United States.”’ 


SURVEY OF AMERICAN PAINTING sch 


P: ans are rapidly being brought to 
completion for the Survey of Ameri- 
can Painting that will open on Thurs- 
day, October 24, and will continue 
through Sunday, December 15. The 
paintings are now being collected from 
all parts of the United States—from gal- 
leries, private collections, public build- 
ings, and artists’ studios. 

The exhibition will take the place of 
the annual International, which the 
Carnegie Institute has been forced to 
suspend because of European conditions. 
Promising to be the most important and 
comprehensive survey of American 
painting ever presented in the United 
States, it will certainly be the first 
time in which a large number of living 
artists will be shown at the same time 
as painters of the past. 

The Survey will cover the period of 
American Painting from approximately 
1680 to 1940 in two distinct sections 
the retrospective and the contemporary. 
The retrospective will include artists 
from colonial times to about 1920; the 
contemporary section will represent the 
significant living artists from about 
1920 to 1940. Of approximately 370 
paintings in the exhibition, about 245 
will be in the retrospective section and 
125 in the contemporary. The retro- 
spective paintings will be hung in 
chronological order in the galleries on 
the third floor, and the contemporary 
section in the four galleries on thesecond 
floor. 

The catalogue, now on the press, 
will form a valuable source-book on 
American painting. The Director of Fine 
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Arts, Homer Saint-Gaudens, has written 
the introduction, tracing the develop- 
ment of American painting in relation 
to the social life of the United States, 
and the catalogue will contain a brief 
biography of each artist and numerous 
illustrations of the paintings in each 
section. 

During the period of the showing there 
will be a series of Tuesday evening lec- 
tures on American painting 1n the Music 
Hall. The first of these talks will be 
given by Homer Saint-Gaudens on 
Tuesday, October 29. Oskar Hagen, 
Chairman of the Department of History 
and Criticism of Art at the University 
of Wisconsin, will give the second lec- 
ture on Tuesday, November 5; the third 





will be given by Royal Cortissoz, Art 7 
Editor of the New York Herald-Tri- B “I 
bune on November 12; the fourth by — M 
William M. Milliken, Director of the § Jer 
Cleveland Museum of Art, on Novem- pr 
ber 19; and the fifth and last of the 

series by Dudley Crafts Watson, Ex B pu 
tension Lecturer, Art Institute of Chi- F of 


ago, on November 26. There will also Bag 
be a series of Sunday afternoon talks in he 


the Lecture Hall. Groups, societies, Bin 
and clubs, on application, will be com — w 
ducted through the exhibition by mem- — M 
bers of the educational staff of the De tr. 
partment of Fine Arts. hy 
The exhibition will be inaugurated Bw 
immediately after the Founder's Day Bde 
exercises in the Carnegie Music Hall - } W 
Thursday evening, October 24, and will § 
be open to the public on weekdays from FM 
10 a.m. until 10 p.m. and on Sundays ju 
from 2 to 6 P.M. jJ.O'C. Jr. Bt 
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CRADLE BOOKS AND THEIR PRINTERS 


An Account of the Oldest Books, or Incunabula, in the Carnegie Library 


By Victor C. SHOWERS 
Assistant, Reference Department, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


While 


it is not actually known that this is the f 


five-hundredth anniversary of the invention of 


printing by Johannes Gutenberg, the year 1940 has been assumed to be an approximate anniversary. As 
such, it has been celebrated throughout the world, and Mr. Showers has written this essay on , Peineing 
from the standpoint of the book collection of the Library in commemoration of the occasion. 


Wuen Benjamin 
Franklin opened 
“the new Print- 
ing Office near 
the Market’’ in 
Philadelphia, in 
1729, he was an 
obscure young 
man only twenty- 
three years old. 
And he was just 
beginning busi- 
ness in a town of 
fifteen thousand inhabitants. But he 
was destined to rise. In a few years his 
“Pennsylvania Gazette’ and ‘‘Poor 
Richard’s Almanac’’ had spread his 
reputation throughout the colonies. By 
1744 he was postmaster of Philadelphia, 
“Printer to the King’s most excellent 
Majesty for the Province of New- 
and the foremost practical 
printer in America. 

I mention 1744 because that was the 
publication year for Franklin's edition 
of Cicero's famous dissertation on old 


age, “De Senectute,’’ called also, as 
here, “Cato Major,’’ for the chief 
interlocutor. A rare copy of this work 


Was given to the Carnegie Library by 
Mrs. Cornelia R. McLure in 1901. The 
translator was that eminent Quaker and 
Supreme Court Justice James Logan, 
who was a lifelong friend and confi- 
dential advisor to William Penn, with 
whom he came to America in 1699. 
Franklin always considered ‘‘Cato 
Major’ his printing masterpiece, a 
judgment in which the leading bibliog- 
taphers of the present day concur. It 
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is a carefully edited book of 159 pages, 
printed in clear type of a size unusually 
large for that period. The reason for 
this is quaintly explained in the pref- 
ace written by Franklin, as follows: 
‘Tl have, Gentle Reader, as thou seest, 
printed this Piece of Cicero’s in a large 
and fair character, that those who be- 


gin to think on the Subject of Old-Age, 


‘which seldom happens till their Sight 
is somewhat impair'd by its Approaches ) 
may not, in Reading, by the Pain small 
Letters give the Eyes, feel the Pleasure 
of the Mind in the least Allayed.’ 

This noted book is not particularly 
striking in appearance. The landmarks 
of printing history seldom are. From 
the earliest times the masters of the art 
have striven only for simplicity, read- 
ability, and correctness, realizing that 
beauty would follow of its own accord 
once these ends were achieved. They 
have scrupulously avoided all gaudy 
embellishment as a needless barrier be 
tween the author and the reader. The 
great printers were functional artists 
long before functionalism became the 
name of an art movement. 

To be sure, many of the highly prized 
incunabula—or ‘‘cradle books’’—of che 
fifteenth century were printed in tancy 
types like the thick bc'dface black 
letter and embellished with hand- 
painted initial letters. But these were 
custom-made books, so to speak, printe. 
for a select number of wealthy patrens. 
And even so, the fancy types were used 
simply because no clearer ones ha: vet 
been designed. Soon after the Fi enc 
man, Nicholas Jenson, invented the 






















Roman type face named for him, about 
1470, it was adopted by nearly ‘all the 
leading printers, and black letter went 
out of use except in Germany. 

The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
has ten of these incunabula, or books 
published in the infancy of printing, of 
which six are printed in black letter and 
four in Roman type. Typical of them 
is an unwieldy folio volume bound in 
wooden boards and bearing the title, 
‘“Supplementum Cronicarum’’—Supple- 
ment of the Chronicles. This book was 
given to the Library only two years ago 
by Mrs. Herbert DuPuy, the widow of 
one of our former trustees. But it was 
first compiled and published at Venice, 
Italy, in 1486, ambitiously designed by 
its author, one Jacopo Filippo da Ber- 
gamo, “‘to serve for the correction and 
completion of all previous historical 
records."’ 

Four hundred and fifty years of con- 
tact with the world have left their 
scars upon the book. Its title page is 
missing, part of the back cover is 
broken off, and the leaves are slightly 
discolored. But the type is still. as 
legible as antiquated black letter ever 
can be. Under date of 1458, when it 
was still in unprinted manuscript, the 

‘“Supplementum”’ records the following 
information in Latin: ‘‘The art of print- 
ing books was first discovered at this 
time in Germany. Some say this was 
found out by Gutenberg of Strasbourg, 
others by another man named Fust. 
Surely no other art in the world can be 
more noble, none more praiseworthy, 
more useful, more divine, or more sacred 
than this one.”’ 

To this day we are uncertain as to the 
exact origin of the printing art, and 
most of us still hold sentiments similar 
to Bergamo’s about its value, though 
we might not choose the same adjectives 
to describe them. 

But we have reasons for admiration 
of which he could not have dreamed. 
We have seen an amazing development 
of technical processes, culminating in 
the modern daily newspaper produced 
by the linotype machine and the rotary 
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perfecting press. And side by side with 
this, we have seen these new processes 
used to bring really fine books within 
the reach of all who read. 

The intention of this article is merely 
to indicate on this historic printing 
anniversary a few outstanding books 
made by famous printers that happen to 
be in the Carnegie Library. Franklin's 
“Cato Major’ is undoubtedly one of 
them, as is the Koburger Bible of 147), 
which was described in a previous issue 
of THe CarNeGieE MaGazine. Another 
is the ‘‘Histories’’ of Herodianus, in 
Greek and Latin, which was printed at 
the Aldine Press in Venice in 1524 and 
given to the Library by J. L. Schwartz. 

The Aldine Press, named for its 
founder, Aldus Manutius, the man who 
invented italic type, was the first print- 
ing establishment to publish  syste- 
matically the works of classic authors. 
The Library's edition of Herodianus 
was issued by Aldus’ immediate suc- 
cessors and, like most Aldine Press 
books, is printed entirely in italic type. 
The Library also has copies of books 
issued by the later proprietors, Paulus 
Manutius, the son of Aldus, and his 
son, Aldus Manutius Jr. 

Many of the early printers seem to 
have followed the craft from generation 
to generation, as was the case in other 
craftwork in the Middle Ages. A dozen 
well-known ones bore the celebrated 
name of Elzevir. Unlike the Manv- 
tiuses, however, the Elzevirs main- 
tained separate presses, practicing their 
art in various cities of the Netherlands. 
The Carnegie Library has three examples 
of their work: Aristotle’s ‘‘Politics,’ 
issued at Leiden i in 1621; Hugo Grotius’ 


‘Dissertations,’ " printed at Amsterdam 
in 1645; and Vi itruvius’ ““Treatise on 
Architecture,’’ issued at Amsterdam 10 


1649. The first was published by Isaac 
Elzevir, the last two by Louis Elzevir 
III, and all three are in Latin. 

In the case of two of the famous early 
printers, the Library is fortunate i 
possessing their masterpieces. These 
are Henri Estinne’s ‘‘Thesaurus of the 
Greek Language,’’ compiled by the 
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printer in five volumes; and John 
Baskerville’s edition of Virgil’s works. 
The first was printed in Paris about 
1580; it is a second edition but excels 
the first in technical execution. The 
Virgil was made at Birmingham, Eng- 
land, in 1757. 

Some of the best examples of fine 
printing in the modern period are the 
product of private presses. Of these, 
none was more famous than the Kelm- 
scott Press, set up by the English artist, 
William Morris; and the Doves Press, 
which was started by Thomas J. 
Cobden-Sanderson and his partner, 
Emery Walker, after Kelmscott was 
discontinued. 

Morris undertook many enterprising 
ventures during his short career as a 
printer, but few were as ambitious as his 
notable reissue of William Caxton’'s 
translation of ‘The Golden Legend.” 
This book was originally written by 
Jacobus de Voragine, Italian chronicler 
and archbishop of Genoa, in the chir- 
teenth century. A collection of biog- 
raphies of the saints, it is described in 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’’ as being 
full of ““puerile legend,’’ but this did 
not prevent it from becoming a medieval 
best seller. Caxton, who introduced 
the printing art into England, trans- 
lated and published it in 1483, and its 
popularity necessitated two subsequent 
editions by him. Morris’ edition of 
“The Golden Legend”’ is dated 1892 and 
is bound in three large volumes. 

At the Doves Press, Cobden-Sander- 
son and Emery Walker revived the fif- 
teenth-century type of Nicholas Jen- 
son. Their masterpiece probably is a 
parallel edition, in two vellum-bound 
volumes, of Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost”’ 
and “Paradise Regain'd’’ (1902-5) 
books that are truly austere in their 
simplicity. They came to the Carnegie 
Library as part of the Edward D. Froh- 
man bequest in 1936. 

In America the art of printing has 
been enriched most notably since the 
turn of the century by Theodore L. 
DeVinne, Daniel B. Updike, and Bruce 
Rogers, the last two of whom are still 
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living. Mr. DeVinne, the pioneer of 
this trio, died in 1914. His last work, 
which was written by himself, was very 
fittingly an account of “‘Notable Print- 
ers of Italy during the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ illustrated with interesting fac- 
similes from early editions. A fine copy 
of this work, autographed by the 
author, was given to the Library by the 
Editor of THe CarneGig MaGaAZINE, 
Samuel Harden Church. 

Mr. Updike has his own plant, which 
he calls the Merrymount Press, in Bos- 
ton. Outstanding among the issues of 
this press is a nn illus- 
sanianian of the King James version 
of the Bible, printed in large, clear type, 
without division into verses. The 
edition was liinited to a thousand 
copies, one of which was presented to 
the Carnegie Library by John McLeod. 

Unlike the other two of these fore- 
most printers, Mr. Rogers has never 
owned a plant of his own and is best 
known as a type designer. Many of the 
Riverside Press editions published from 
1900 to 1910 were printed under his 
supervision, and more recently he has 
served as advisor to the Cambridge and 
Harvard University Presses. The Li- 
brary has at least thirty different books 
designed by Mr. Rogers, dating from 
1895 to 1932. The 1895 copy is a brief 
sketch of the French painter, Puvis de 
Chavannes, printed in old style antique 
type. Most of his later work, however, 
tends toward a marked simplicity and is 
extremely legible. As typical as any of 
it, perhaps, is the 1932 Oxford Press 
edition of Homer's “‘Odyssey,’’ of 
which the Library has several copies 
available for lending. This is the 
“Odyssey’’ translated by T. E. Shaw, 
otherwise famous as ‘Lawrence of 
Arabia.”’ 


PROGRESS DAY BY DAY 


The spirit and the senses so easily grow dead to 
the impressions of the beautiful and the perfect 
that one ought every day to hear a little song, read 
a good poem, see a fine picture, and if it were 
possible to speak a few reasonable words. 

—GOETHE 
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“THE PLAY'S 
Plays and How 


By Leonora 
Secretary, Drama Department, 


Tue title of this 
article is so broad 
that I am in- 
clined to believe 
anyone attempt- 
ing a discourse 
on the subject 
must feel a bit 
like the man who 
visited in Paris 
for a few short 
weeks, living 
modestly in a 
pension on a back street, then returned 
to lecture *‘All about Europe.’’ When 
you consider the countless number of 
plays written through the years, and the 
thousands of persons who are reading 
and choosing them for production, the 
comparison of the writer on the subject 
to our world traveler becomes obvious. 
While he may be informed on the pen- 
sion in which he lived, he is scarcely 
qualified to tell his fellow citizens ‘‘all 
about Europe.’ 

In selecting plays, much depends 
upon who is choosing them, and for 
what purpose. The factors controlling 
the large producer, the tributary or 
little theater, the women’s club, the 
high and preparatory school, and the 
numberless individuals who must make 
a choice of plays are a matter of con- 
jecture. Each no doubt has its basic and 
lesser objectives and its own specific 
problems. A professional theater school 
such as Carnegie Tech is faced with a- 
serious duty in preparing its annual 
play schedule, and the problems en- 
countered in discharging this duty are 
unique. 

Let us liken the department of drama 
at Tech to a pension in Paris. It is a 
part of the urban life, yet is a complete 


AY 
THE THING’ 
They Are Chosen 


W. DonoHOE 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


unit in itself. From its roof- tops can be 
seen the teeming activity of the city, the 
rues and faubourgs and bouley ards, 
leading in many cases to the theater 
district. From its windows one sees the 
Opéra and the Opéra Comique, the 
cinemas and even the Grand Guignol on 
the Champs Elysées. Within is a com- 
plete working establishment, built on 
the ideal of preparing its guests to leave 
its hospitality after four years, trained 
to take an active and productive part in 
the professional theater life which they 
have hitherto viewed only as an audi- 
ence. It is hoped that they will be able 
thus to increase the vitality of the 
theater to which they have dedicated 
themselves, and at the same time enrich 
their own lives; it is hoped, too, that 
they will automatically, because of this 
training, fit into the broader scheme of 
life scr 
The main purpose in presenting plays 
in the department of drama is to develop 
the student. Everything else is of minor 
importance. Consequently, the first 
thought in building the play program 
yearly is the opportunity each play 
offers, both separately and collectively, 
to further this objective. Not only act- 
ing opportunities, but every phase of the 
theater arts, must be considered. Three 
definite options head the courses in the 
curriculum—Acting, Producing, and 
Playwriting, which are again divided 
into academic and technical subjects. 
Each play selected must provide ex- 
perience in costuming, designing, and 
lighting, as well as acting and directing. 
Because of the time restrictions of the 
school year, only eight plays, each run- 
ning for seven performances, can be 
booked. E very effort is made to have as 
much variety as possible in the pfo- 
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gram, in the type of play, period, and 
handling. Furthermore, over the stu- 
dent’s four years’ residence, he must have 
continued variety in the thirty-two pro- 
ductions that have been presented dur- 
ing that time, while retaining for the 
relays of students following him the 
basic play types and periods. For this 
reason there is rarely repetition of a 
play unless many years have elapsed 
since its latest presentation. 

So each year has its shifting problem. 
School budgets being what they are, the 
royalty question presents itself, making 
a further restriction. Too, the types 
and numbers of students enrolled cur- 
rently affect the choice, the better to 
bring out a variety of latent talents. 
Each play must fulfill all these require- 
ments and in addition be not too simple, 
nor yet too elaborate; it must adapt it- 
self to the size of the stage and the 
available materials for mounting; it 
must be worthy of professional han- 
dling; it must be unlike every other play 
selected for the same year; it must have 
a number of good parts; it should be 
more timeless than timely, although 
both qualities are frequently to be found 
in the same play; it should not be too 
controversial, nor should it offend any 
sect or race or creed; and it must be 
good theater. 

Wherever possible the individual 
tastes and styles of the three or four 
rotating directors are consulted. And 
while box-office appeal is not con- 
sciously considered, if the audience, 
which unwittingly provides an invalu- 
able part of the laboratory, is pleased or 
impressed, so much the better. These 
are the main reasons which cause some 
plays to be included in the repertory and 
others to be abandoned, often reluc- 
tantly. As to the degree of polish 
achieved in the actual production, 
the aim is to attain professional stand- 
ards, 

_ Let us take the 1939-40 program to 
illustrate a typical year. In October 

Family Portrait, '’by Coffee and Cow- 
€n, opened the new season. Recently 
on Broadway, this play based on the 
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life of Christ, offered an excellent ve- 
hicle for thoroughly restrained, serious, 
and sincere characterization. Hand- 
somely mounted in the tradition of 
the masters, it provided also a rare 
Opportunity for the designers’ and 
technicians’ imagination and inge- 
nuity. 

The second play, Robert Turney’s 
“Daughters of Atreus,’’ taught its 
multiple lesson in Greek classicism. 
And now a lighter motif was provided 
in Wolfson’s *‘Excursion’’—a play re- 
plete with action, rich in character bits, 
simple, straightforward, light-hearted, 
yet amide solidly on the reality of 
living. In January Gorki’s ‘‘The Lower 
Depths’’ plumbed the depths of the 
emotions of the actors and gave the 
back-stage workers a chance to simulate 
the sordid. 

In the spring two new plays of dif- 
ferent character, both written by stu- 
dents in the playwriting class, followed 
each other, “No More Marriages’ by 
Edward Hunt, and “‘Follow the Sun”’ 
by Dorothy Stewart. ‘‘Coriolanus,”’ 
the year’s Shakespearean play, came in 
March. This was the twenty-eighth 
play of the Shakespeare cycle to be pre- 
sented at Tech, following a tradition 
inaugurated with the founding of the 
school in 1913 to give one play by the 
Bard each year. ‘Stage Door’’ by Kauf- 
man and Ferber completed the program. 
The common denominator of this pro- 
gram? Student development. 

Having served a four-year apprentice- 
ship in every phase of theatrical produc- 
tion, from usher and house manager to 
leading role, through the steps of car- 
penter, electrician, property man, scene 
painter, costumiere, designer, time and 
time again, the graduate is ready to leave 
our pension like the traditional June 
bride, richly dowered. For in his mem- 
ory he carries ineradicably *‘something 
old’’—Shakespeare—‘‘something new”’ 
—first presentations—‘‘something bor- 
rowed’’—the Greek—‘‘something blue’’ 
—"The Lower Depths.’’ At any rate, 
he is ready to leave the pension with a 
ticket to “‘all of Europe.”’ 
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SUPERFLUOUS INFORMATION 


NE of the most popular radio enter- 
O tainments at the moment seems to 
be the one that is so widely known as 
‘Information, Please.’’ There are vari- 
ous reasons for this large degree of pub- 
lic favor. It advertises a good product; 
it has a bright interlocutor; it selects 
questions of general interest; it has a 
staff of three permanent experts to reply 
to verbal questions on the instant, and 
if they fail to do so, it pays a generous 
penalty to the framer of the question. 

But these entertaining qualities of a 
radio half-hour are not sufficient in 
themselves to attract the comment of 
the Editor's Window. What does win 
attention is the discovery of three men 
whose reading— -two of them in books; 
one, mainly, in music—is so very broad 
that it might be called extraordinary 
but for the firm belief that many thou- 
sands of other men and women could 
doubtless be found to substitute for 
these three in a pinch and do it as well 
as they. 

Cushman Kellogg Davis, a senator 
from Minnesota, a brilliant statesman 
long since dead, once said, in a visit at 
Pittsburgh, that he thought that the 
human mind should be treated as a 
reservoir to be stored with superfluous 
information; ‘‘because,’’ said he, ‘‘there 
will come times when every fact in that 
reservoir will be needed to carry off an 
unforeseen situation.’’ Mr. Davis was, in 
his own field of culture, a first authority 
on two subjects—Shakespeare and Na- 


poleon—and he was at the same time 
familiar with fantastic things like 
‘Alice in Wonderland,’’ and he knew 
by heart every adventure in Mother 
Goose. If he were not now in Abraham's 
Bosom, he would be today an excellent 
special guest for ‘Information, Please.” 

What is it that the three men in this 
program possess that gives distinction 
to their effort? Isn't it the informed 
mind? They seem to have red—and well 
remembered—everything in the House- 
hold Book of Poetry; all the novelists 
from Fielding to Scott, Dickens, and 
Thackeray; the dramatists from Greece 
to Broadway; history from the known 
first hours of time to the destructive 
epoch of our day; music from Palestrina 
to Irving Berlin; and the sport records 
from the First Olympiad to the latest 
game of the Pittsburgh Pirates. 

Yet we have said that that is not in 
itself extraordinary. Whether all these 
men attended college we do not know; 
we doubt that they all did; but college 
was not necessary to the filling of their 
reservoirs from the foaming waters of 
the Pierian spring. What they do, how- 
ever, in this intriguing radio program, 
college or no college, is to show in quick 
and constant action the academic, of 
classical, education—an education freely 
acquired by whosoever will. 

And the moral is this, that in order 
to have a happy life and an attractive 
personality that will dispense with dull 
care in any situation, every man and 
woman should learn in a familiar way, 
preferably beginning with childhood, 4 
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substantial part of the cultural product 
of the world and keep it in storage in 
the reservoir of the mind, ready for 
instant use when it can be called forth, 
without pedantry or ostentation. 


THE PASSING OF AN ARTIST 


HE newspapers have announced the 

death of Frederick J. Waugh at his 
home at Provincetown—the first haven 
of the Mayflower. Mr. Waugh's achieve- 
ments aS a painter were of peculiar 
significance to the Carnegie Institute, 
due to the fact that in four successive 
annual International Exhibitions he won 
the popular prize voted by the visitors 
in opposition to the formal awards of 
the international jury of painters. These 
contests amiably arrayed the town 
against the gown, and although they 
were pursued with good humor they 
aus a persistent determination of the 
individual to enjoy his right to register 
his opinion against the technical judg- 
ment of the jury. Shortly before his 
death Mr. Waugh presented one of his 
best paintings to the Carnegie Institute 


in appreciation of this repeated and 
sympathetic approval of his work. 


In Mr. Waugh’s paintings there 
seemed to be an inherent quality of the 
sea that unfailingly captured the ad- 
miration of those thousands who came 
each year to see the show. In his pic- 
tures there was alw ays a real ocean with 
its natural characteristics of depth, surf, 
movement, color, surge, and mystery. 
The feeling of the beholder was that he 
could plunge into these turbulent waves; 
again, the hovering clouds brought a 
mood of introspect and gloom; and 
then, the sun above the waters framed 
the canvas with a garment of beauty and 
majesty. Waugh had studied the sea at 
close range from childhood, and this 
familiar know ledge gave him the power 
to interpret its passion, its emotion, and 
its truth with unerring fidelity and ap- 
pealing charm. And that is why the 
world at Pittsburgh acclaimed rye a 
master, and year after year paid i 
homage to his genius. 


A BUGLE CALL FROM 
OUR ORCHESTRA 


Wa the passing of summer the 
people of Pittsburgh are naturally 
turning to a survey of the things that 
represent the soul of a great community. 

Our institutions of art and learning— 
what is their situation in a world that 
has turned upside down? Are the perils 
that threaten our national frontiers 
diverting our attention from the many 
items of spiritual heritage that have en- 
riched the intellectual life of Pitts- 
burgh? How about the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra? 

There is nothing that is unusual or un- 
reasonable in the ambition of our people 
to maintain in their permanent posses- 
sion a great orchestra of their own. 
Such an institution furnishes the sup- 
port of that large body of musicians to 
whom our schools have given their 
training in the highest skill of this 
divine art. But that is only the utility 
side of the question. To the people at 
large the abounding benefits of an an- 
nual season of music are of constant and 
incalculable value. To put it in another 
way, what would be the mental con- 
dition of a community like ours if, year 
in and year out, it had no orchestral 
music of its own? Surely, it would soon 
sink into a lethargy of imagination as 
dull as stone, as dark as Erebus. 

The Orchestra trustees, all of them 
our own people, who are serving the 
city for the preservation of a great 
tradition, find themselves facing an 
emergency that calls for a subscription 
of about one hundred thousand dollars 
to carry the Orchestra through the next 
two years. Does the war give us an 
excuse for procrastination from meeting 
this imperative emergency? The horror 
that prevails abroad does not turn de- 
voted souls over there from promoting 
the works of the spirit. We quote a 
passage from a letter coming in the cur- 
rent mail from a heroic museum curator 
in England. He says: 

‘The war is bad enough, but I think 
Professor [real name of an American 
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educator omitted| Blank’s prediction 
that research in Europe would be 
finished if things went on like this much 
longer is too pessimistic. I think that so 
long as museums and their collections 
and libraries are left standing, there 
will be found many who are content to 
live on crusts, provided they can carry 
on with their tireless pursuit of knowl- 


edge.” 

As long as men can write like that 
in a country where the very stratosphere 
itself, far above the highest clouds, is a 
field of battle, of terror, and of death, 
we who are still free from the destruc- 
tion of war should seek no postpone- 


ment from the civic obligation of 
breathing the breath of perpetual life 
into this majestic body of musicians 
constituting the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra. The high talents of these 
players, combined with those of their 
great conductor, Fritz Reiner, give 
them a rank at the top with those of any 
similar group in this country. Verily, 

he gives twice who gives quickly. How 
fine an act it will be to give quickly so 
that the people of Pittsburgh may con- 
tinue to be nourished by a food which 
no war can destroy. 


FROM HIS LIFE OF CROMWELL 


Christianity leads poetry to the truth. 
—Victror Huco 
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